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was appointed a second time by the House of Commons to judge
of the alleged severity of the tax of eleven copies.
The Committee began its investigations by tracing the origin
of book deposit in England from the Bodleian Agreement of
1610 onward. Then, after ascertaining the extent of the tax
levied abroad,1 many witnesses, including prominent authors,
printers, and publishers of the day, were asked to submit evi-
dence. This parliamentary inquiry was of great importance to the
publishing trade at the time. The whole of the evidence makes
fascinating reading; but a few of the main points only need to be
emphasized here.
The authorities of the several privileged libraries had made
many attempts to devise some satisfactory method whereby
copies of all books entered to which they were entitled might
be collected. The most suitable plan seems to have been to engage
some one connected with Stationers' Hall, at a fixed salary, to
make lists and to claim copies of all works entered. But, whilst
works of small literary or pecuniary value had been delivered and
collected with comparative ease, larger and more expensive works
had only too frequently eluded the collectors. From 1710 to 1818
the number of books and musical works entered at Stationers*
Hall amounted to 21,000 items, an average of about 200 items
yearly. When a paid agent was specially employed to demand and
collect copies due to the British Museum under the Act of 1814,
although more works were obtained than had been entered, the
law was still shamelessly evaded; for authors and publishers re-
sorted to all kinds of shifty expedients to elude their obligation.
The fundamental objections to legal deposit were that it operat-
ed to the disadvantage of all who wrote, made, sold, or bought
books, and also that it was a partial tax on one section of the com-
munity for the benefit of a national object. Other objections were:
1.  That the eleven privileged libraries had very unequal claims
to be considered of public utility.
2.  Some of them were rigidly closed to the public, this applying
more particularly to the Universities, both in England and
Scotland.
1 The Committee learned that in America, Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria,
one copy only was required to be deposited; in France and Austria, two, and
in the Netherlands, three; but that in several of these nations delivery mp
necessary only when copyright was sought.